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The  lengthwise  thong  passed  between  the 
great  toe  and  its  neighbour.  That  method  of 
})ersuading  a sandal  to  remain  on  its  wearer’s 
foot  is  probably  the  earliest  that  has  been  dis- 
covered. It  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
an  improved  form  which  provided  a thong 
around  the  ankle,  to  hold  the  sandal  more 
securely  on  the  foot. 

Just  when  improvements  of  this  kind 
established  sandal-making  as  a craft  must 
remain  doubtful.  Certainly  it  was  at  a very 
earl\  stage  of  human  history  for  a painting  on 
the  wall  of  Thebes  shows  two  sandal-makers 
at  work. 

Campion  attributes  this  painting  to  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III,  who 
ruled  over  Egypt  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Israelite  exodus. 

Thomas  Wright  tells  us  in  his  “Romance  of 
the  Shoe  ” that  the  painting  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Oueen  Hat-shep-set  (1000  n.c.).  He 
tells  us,  too.  of  that  lady’s  sandals  “which 
sparkled  with  gems  graven  by  cunning  jewel- 
smiths  and  turned  up  at  the  toe.’’  Even  .’i.OOO 
years  ago  fashion  had  begun  to  play  its  j^art  in 
.shoemaking  ! 

The  sandal-makers  shown  in  this  painting 
are  making  sandals  of  what  we  must  suppose 
to  be  the  type  then  in  use.  The  first  workman. 
Campion  points  out.  is  shown  piercing  one  of 
the  leather  tabs  through  which  passed  straps 
that  secured  the  sandals  to  the  wearer’s  feet. 
In  front  is  a bench,  probably  used  for  cutting 
purposes.  The  other  worker,  sewing  a sandal, 
appears  to  be  pulling  the  thong  with  his  teeth. 
One  tool  shown  in  this  picture  is  extra- 
ordinarily similar  in  shape  to  the  more  modern 
showmaker’s  awl.  Another,  a semi-circular 
knife  used  by  the  Egyptian  shoemakers  well 
over  three  thousand  years  ago,  is  much  the 
same  as  that  used  by  clickers  of  our  own 
times. 

Similarit\-  between  ancient  and  modern 
shoemaking  does  not  cease  there.  iMonsieur 
J.  H.  Yernaux,  in  his  “ La  Chassure  a Travers 
les  Ages,”  tells  us  that  in  the  Louvre  there  are 
sandals  amongst  the  most  ancient  known, 
which  even  now  reveal  traces  of  shoemakers’ 
wax  on  the  thread  by  which  the  soles  are 
attached.  There  is,  too.  re.semblance  to 
modern  practice  in  the  fact  that  these  sandals 
are  made  with  two  soles,  one  a kind  of  light 
inner  sole,  and  the  other,  stitched  to  it.  a 
heavier  sole  of  cow  or  buffalo  hide.  These 
sandals  indicate  existence  of  a well-developed 
art  of  light  leather  production  among  the 
Egyptians  of  that  period.  Leather,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  footwear 
of  kings  and  high  dignitaries.  The  heavier 
types  were  used  for  lighting  wear  and  the 
lighter  varieties  for  line  indoor  sandals. 


y 1 / HI*- 1 or  not  Ivve  s first  venture 

V \ into  fashion  included  “fig-leaf  sandals  to 
match,’’  it  is  probable  that  style  has  been 
changing  in  footwear  as  long  as  in  any  article 
of  human  attire. 

•\rchaeologists  cannot  tell  us  with  anv 
certainty  whether  primitive  mankind  first 
threw  skins  over  its  shoulders  to  protect  its 
body  from  the  elements,  or  tied  pieces  of 
bark,  wood  or  hide  to  the  soles  of  its  feet  to 
shield  them  from  the  roughness  of  the  ground. 

Doubtless  the  order  or  jirioritv  \aried 
according  to  climate  ; and  the  same  factor 
probably  jilayed  a large  jiart  in  determining 
the  form  given  to  the  earliest  types  of  footwear 
created  by  different  races.  In  cold  regions  it  is 
likely  that  the  whole  foot  was  encased  in  a 
piece  of  hide  rough  1\-  drawn  or  tied  together. 
W cx  rmth  as  well  as  protection  was  secured  even 
by  such  primitive  means  ; appearance,  at  that 
stage  of  shoe  development, mattered  very  little. 

J^ut  other  climates  created  different  needs. 
In  Egypt,  for  examj)le,  warmth  in  footwear 
was  definitely  undesirable.  Yet  protection 
from  underfoot  roughness  was  wanted.  A 
more  highly  develo])ed  social  system  also 
made  appearance  a consideration  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Eor  tho.se  reasons  footwear  of 
sandal  type  was  a natural  development.  The 
oldest  a\’ailable  evidence  as  to  earlv  forms  of 
footwear  comes  to  us  from  ancient  Egyptian 
sculptures,  so  that  the  sandal  form  must  be 
given  pride  of  place  as  the  first  definitelv 
recorded  footwear  fashion. 

What  material  was  first  used  remains  a 
mystery,  and  whether  papyrus  came  before 
hides,  or  ])alm  leaves  before  either,  probabh' 
never  will  l)e  determined. 

Egyptian  mummies  which  still  exist  have 
their  feet  encased  in  papyrus  sandals  ; yet 
there  are  other  fine  examples  of  sandals, 
probably  ecjually  as  old,  made  of  palm  leaves. 

One  point,  however,  seems  clear.  If  hides 
were  the  first  material  used,  they  must  have 
been  utilised  in  a raw  state,  because  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  footwear  of  a primitive  kind 
existed  long  before  even  so  old  an  art  as  tann- 
ing was  known. 

Herodotus  is  authority  for  the  fact  that 
])apyrus  sandals  were  worn  by  the  early 
Egyptian  priests  ; and  Campion  in  “ \'e 
(ientle  Craft,’’  a copy  of  which  is  pre.served  in 
the  library  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Cordwainers,  tells  us  of  palm-leaf  sandals  in 
the  j)ossession  of  the  Jiritish  Museum.  These 
are  described  as  slices  of  palm-leaves,  over- 
la])ping  each  other  to  form  a sole,  and  bound 
together  by  a double  band  of  twisted  leaves 
around  the  edge.  One  thong  passed  over  the 
inste])  from  side  to  side,  while  another  ran 
lengthwise  from  the  toe-end  of  the  sole  to  the 
cros.sthong. 


The  Shoe  has  a long  and  interesting  history,  and  the  Shoemahers’  craft  an  old  and  hon- 
ourable tradition.  In  recalling  month  by  month  the  picturesque  chapters  in  the  Story 
of  the  Shoe,  the  British  I'nited  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Limited,  dedicates  this 
series  of  articles  to  The  Shoe  Trade  of  To-day,  which  it  is  privileged  to  serve. 
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I ^AbHIOA,  even  in  the  days  of  ancient 

|H  l>egun  to  take  a liand  in  the 

A art  of  making  footwear;  and  conteni])orar\- 
evidence  suggests  that  its  decrees  were  obeved 
lyv  men  with  (juite  as  much  alacrity  as  1)\' 
women.  Even  the  exalted  Pharaohs,  if  we 
may  judge  from  images  of  them  that  have 
survived  down  to  our  own  times,  were  content 
to  pay  their  august  tribute  to  a ])ower  that  has 
swayed  kings  and  princes,  as  well  as  their  more 
humble  subjects,  all  through  recorded  historv. 

Toes  seem  to  have  been  the  place  where 
hashion  lirst  made  its  influence  felt. 
M.  \ernau.x  in  “ La  Chaussure  a 'F ravers  les 
-\ges  ” and  Charles  X'incent  in  “ Chaussure 
Antujue  " (iShl)  both  draw  attention  to  the 
variety  oi  footwear  .styles  revealed  in  images  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Fretpiently  they  are  shown 
wearing  what  at  lir.st  glance  appear  to  be 
quite  simple  sandals  ; but  on  closer  examina- 
tion hashion’s  influence  becomes  apj^arent. 
Soles  vary  both  in  shape  and  length.  Some 
are  short  and  broad  ; others,  long  and  narrow. 
Some  lie  flat  on  the  ground  ; others  curl 
upward  like  fanta.stic  elephant-tusks,  or  take 
other  weird  forms,  evidently  calculated  to 
achieve  an  appearance  of  distinction  even  at 
the  co.st  of  clumsiness  or  di.scomfort.  Some 
of  the  toes  recorded  by  M.  Vernaux  are  as 
much  as  twenty  centimetres  long  and  .some 
ri.se  half  that  distance  above  the  ground  which 
humbler  mortals’  soles  had  to  tread  through- 
out their  length. 

yfost  of  these  .sandals,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  toes,  were  attached  by  thongs  which 
jiassed  through  ear-like  jirojections  at  the 
waists  of  the  soles,  and  thence  ov'er  the  inste]^, 
where  they  were  joined  by  another  lengthwise 
thong,  rising  from  the  .sole,  between  the  flrst 
and  second  toes. 

(.generally  a buckle  of  some  kind  j)rovided 
a means  of  fa.stening  these  thongs  ; but  there 
similarity  ceased  and  the  ingenuity  of  designers 
began.  Straps  and  thongs  varied  in  width, 
shape,  number  and  direction,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  wearer.  The  ear-.shaped  tabs, 
originally  fixed  merely  as  points  of  attachment 
for  thongs,  changed  their  form  ; the  weight  of 
the  straps  was  modified,  and  interlacing  in  a 
variety  of  ways  provided  scope  for  the 
creation  of  new  clesigns  o\'er  the  instep. 
Occasionall}’^  even  the  tpiarters  of  .sandals 
were  made  up  of  straps  which  joined  others 
coming  from  the  fore-part. 

It  was  on  the  toes,  however,  that  Fashion 
concentrated  ; and  yi.  Yernau.x  points  out 
what  appear  to  be  v^ery  definite  rules  it 
e.stablished.  The  footwear  of  princes  in  their 
early  youth  was  like  that  of  the  (pieens.  Toes 
w'ere  round  and  fastenings  extremely  elegant. 
Hut  toe-shapes  changed  as  the  princes  grew 
older.  Pictures  of  Pameses  11  on  the  Temple 
of  Beit  Oualli  illustrate  this  rule.  In  early 
vouth  he  is  shown  shod  with  sandals  round 


at  the  toe.  During  youth  he  is  seen  wearing 
toes  that  are  narrower,  and  in  pictures 
repre.senting  his  battles  his  sandals  are 
definitely  pointed. 

Women,  cither  because  they  were  less 
})rivileged  or  more  sensible,  appear  to  have 
avoided  such  variations,  for  iVI.  Vernaux 
jxrint.s  out  that  pictures  and  monuments  of 
(|ucens  invariably  show  them  wearing  sandals 
neither  iiointed  nor  turned  up. 

That,  however,  aj^jicars  to  have  remained 
true  only  during  the  earliest  pha.ses  of  the 
.sandal’s  development.  Later  that  form  of 
footwear  was  highly  perfected,  not  only  b\- 
the  Egy  ptians  but  by  the  Jews  and  Xinevites. 

One  of  these  later  modifications  of  sandal 
design  was  abandonment  of  the  longitudinal 
strap  which  ran  from  toe  to  in.step.  In  its 
place  a loop  was  attached  to  the  sole  so  that 
the  great  toe  could  be  slipped  through  it  to 
hold  the  .sandal  in  position  at  the  forepart. 

Materials  also  varied  as  well  as  shapes. 
Cam]:)ion,  in  ” \e  Cientle  Graft,”  mentions 
existing  collections  which  indicate  that 
women  of  the  upper  clas.ses  at  one  period 
abandoned  flat  .soles  with  rounded  toes  ar  1 
adopted  what  had  been  the  earlier  masculine 
fashion  of  having  toes  both  pointed  and  turned 
up.  At  other  times  they  wore  toes  that  came 
to  flat  points  and  toes  that  were  nearlv  round. 

Caste  distinctions,  too,  had  their  influence 
on  footwear  I'ashions.  At  one  period,  for 
example,  the  aristocrat,  anxious  to  preserve 
some  outward  sign  of  superiorit\  to  those  of 
humbler  rank,  jealously  guarded  the  privilege 
of  strutting  in  footwear  with  absurdlv  long 
toes  turned  up  to  heaven.  The  humbler  man, 
as  Thomas  Wright  humorouslv  puts  it  in  his 
” Romance  of  the  Shoe,”  ” unable  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  making  himself  miserable,  had  to 
put  up  with  a really  comfortable  shoe  that 
approximated  to  the  shape  of  his  foot.” 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  lower 
classes  were  shod  even  with  the  simplest  form 
of  sandal.  Such  evidence  as  exists  suggests 
that  in  the  earlie.st  times  footwear  was  the 
prerogative  of  royalty,  the  priesthood  and 
.soldiers. 

-M.  Vernaux  points  out  that  in  all  the 
ancient  pictures  workers  of  arti.san  tvpe  are 
shown  bare-footed  ; but  he  suggests  also  that 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  those  responsible 
for  such  pictures  having  }iossessed  a snobbish 
contempt  for  all  that  did  not  concern  their 
patrons  of  the  ruling  caste.  The  Hebrews, 
for  e.xample.  were  shod,  although  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Egyptians.  If  people  treated  as 
slaves  wore  footwear,  it  must  have  been  in 
general  use. 

He  cites  al.so  the  works  of  Champollion  and 
Rossellini,  telling  of  a painting  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Thebes  which  shows  a figure  of  a 
butcher  wearing  what  must  be  the  earliest 
known  pair  of  heeled  boots. 


Reprinted  from  The  Footwear  Organiser,  March 


PKlItSiS  ot  ancient  l*-g\  pt  a])])ear  to  ha\  t 
sliared  at  least  one  of  the  aristocratii 
privileges  ol  discomfort  enjoyefl  b\ 
royalty,  lor  they,  too,  wore  sandals  of  the 
long  pointed  variety  with  tnrned-n{)  toes. 
A figure  of  a grand  priest  of  Ammon- Ra  in 
the  temple  of  Khons  is  mentioned  by 
M.  Vernaux  in  confirmation  of  this,  though 
Herodotus  suggests  that  the  jiriests  wore  no 
other  costume  than  " a linen  robe  and  slipjiers 
of  jiapyriis.” 

It  seems,  however, that  the  sandals  of  the 
priests  dilfered  from  those  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
being  made  exclusively  of  plaited  papyrus, 
})alm- leaves  and  rushes. 

One  style  of  footwear,  apparenth 
to  the  jiriests,  • ' ' ' 

made  from  the  inner  membranou 
jiapyrus  ]dant  and  bound 
beginning  at  the  toes  and 
up  the  le 
of  footwear 


children,  shjipers  with  cpiarters  of  red  and 
vamps  of  green,  purple  slijipers  lined  with 
pink  leather,  gold  ro.settes  as  trimmings,  and 
wooden  sabots  with  straps  of  iron. 

Soles  also  were  decorated,  sometimes  with 
jiictures  of  different  people.  These  are 
believed  to  have  been  enemies  or  captives 
jiortrayed  there  as  symbolising  desire  to 
trample  them  underfoot.  Other  pictures  on 
footwear  commemorated  victories  or  showed 
men  with  hands  and  feet  pinioned. 

The.se,  however,  arc  relatively  crude 
examples  of  early  Icgyjitian  footwear  crafts- 
manship. .\ctually  the  art  of  the  sandal- 
maker  reached  amazingly  high  standards  of 
elaboration  and  skill. 

The  finest  existing  examples  of  that  art 
probably  are  the  sandals  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  Tutankamen  at  Luxor  in  l!)2(l. 

These  ma.sterpieces  of  .sandal-making  are 
believed  to  be  at  least  three  thou.sand  vears 
old  and  to  have  been  de.signed  for  the  king 
to  wear  on  ceremonial  occasions.  The  .soles 
made  of  papyrus  were  found  in  remarkably 
good  pre.servation.  Most  of  the  leather  had 
perished  ; but  enough  was  left  to  show  how 
ex<juisite  the  original  ornamentation  had  been . 

The  cross-strap  designed  to  hold  these 
.sandals  over  the  in.stej)  widens  out  into  a 
miniature  representation  of  a sheet  of  water 
bearing  finely  executed  lotus  flowers  built 
up  with  small  plates  of  gold.  In  the  centre 
is  another  larger  lotus  flower  and  on  each  side 
of  it  a duck’s  head  magnificentlv  worked. 
The  ornamented  side-pieces,  like'  the  .sole, 
are  bordered  by  three  metal  bands  which 
form  an  artistically  worked  ribbon. 

Magnificent  as  these  are,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  t\  pical  of  an  extensive  production  of 
luxury  footwear.  The  Idiaraoh  .Moeres,  for 
example,  gave  his  wife,  by  way  of  dre.ss 
allowance,  the  revenue  from  fi.sheries  worth 
two  million  francs  a year  ; and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  one  oueen  snent  the  revenue  nf  a 


confined 

took  the  form  of  a bandage, 

IS  part  of  the 

round  the  foot, 
ascending  part  wa\- 
g like  a modern  puttee.  This  form 
used  for  sacriheial  rites,  ap})ears 
to  have  been  invariably  white.  Its  use 
probably  arose  from  the  custom  which  decreed 
that  priests  should  take  off  their  sandals  at  the 
temple  entrance. 

.\nother  earl\-  form  of  leather  .sandal  was 
of  a type  that  demanded  very  little  craft  skill 
on  the  part  of  its  makers.  leather  sole  was 
pierced  at  the  toe  part  so  that  a thong  could 
be  in.serted  and  held  lyv  a knot.  This  thong 
passed  between  the  first  and  .second  toes. 
Another  wide  strap  passed  across  the  bottom 
of  the  sole  through  two  longitudinal  slits  and 
projected  on  each  side  under  the  arch, 
h'urther  slots  cut  in  this  admitted  a third 
thong  which  passed  around  the  foot  l>elow 
the  ankle.  This  linked  up  with  the  strap 
coming  from  the  fore-jiart,  and  when  knotted 
held  the  .sandal  .securel\-  to  the  wearer's  foot. 

Another  ankle-high  boot,  preserved  in  the 
Louvre,  has  the  .sole  raised  up  at  the  back  to 
the  height  of  a counter,  so  that  it  conceals 
the  back  seam  of  the  u])per,  which  is  cut  in 
one  piece. 

('aillaud  de.scribes  a shoe  with  the  upper 
cut  in  one  piece,  oi)en  at  the  front  and 
attached  by  nails  or  pegs  around  the  outside 
to  a sole  made  up  of  several  thicknesses  of 
hide.  A thong,  run  through  slots  in  the  upper, 
jiasses  around  the  back  of  the  heel  and  thence 
into  a turned-down  hem  around  the  tojy 
eventually  emerging  through  slots,  so  that  it 
can  be  pulled  tight  and  hold  the  upjier  close 
to  the  foot. 

The.se  are  but  a few  of  the  t\  pes  archaeo- 
logists have  recorded.  Space  forbids  an 
exhaustive  catalogue,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  even  in  early  sandals  colour  and  orna- 
mentation were  in  use.  M.  Vernaux  mentions 
straps  and  ornaments  of  embos.sed  leather, 
tab-tebs  dved  red,  red  leather  sandals  for 
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Rl\  AIJ<Y  between  the  shoemakers  of 
different  nations,  each  trying  to  outdo 
the  other  in  creating  novel  footwear 
fashions  is  aj)t  to  be  reganled  as  one  of  the 
modern  developments  of  our  industry. 
Actually,  such  rivalry  existed  e\’en  in  the 
world  of  the  ancients. 

Fgypt,  for  example,  carried  the  art  of 
sandal-making  to  a high  state  of  perfection. 
Both  from  the  jioint  of 
workmanshi}),  her  ancient 
left  us  a rich  legacy  of  elegance  in  the  surviving 
examples  of  their  skill.  But  it  is  clear  that, 
even  so  many  thousand  years  ago,  no  one 
nation  s craftsmen  })ossessed  a monopoly  of 
skill  in  making  or  designing  footwear. 

Iwo  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
footwear  bear  out  that  belief.  M.  Vernaux 
mentions  these  in  his  work  “ La  Chaussure 
a Travers  les  Ages,”  and  makes  it  plain  that 
they  show  by  their  workman.ship,  their  con- 
cej)tion,  the  elegance  of  the  materials  emploved 
and  the  manner  of  using  them,  that  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  makers  and  their  know- 
ledge of  craft  processes  were  highlv  developed. 

One  of  the  specimens  he  describes  as  a 
lady’s  boot  dyed  in  many  colours.  (See  illus- 
tration.) The  heel  part,  or  counter,  is  yellow. 
The  vamp,  leaving  the  toes  free,  is  jiink.  'I'he 
part  surroumling  the  ankle  is  red  ; and  there 
is  a band  decorated  with  rings  in  pink.  The 
upper  part,  forming  a collar,  is  in  three  colours, 
pink  at  the  back,  l)lue  in  the  middle,  and  red 
in  the  front.  The  other  sandal  is  of  heavv 
tvpe,  evidentlv  made  for  marchine. 


according  to  l.ayard,  worn  by  the  Assyrian 
Kings  and  their  principal  officers. 

Lrom  the  point  of  view  of  antic] uitv  there 
is  interest,  too,  in  a sculpture  of  one  of  the 
Kings  of  J-labylon — probably  Morodach  ,\dan 
Akhi  (1120  B.c  ) which  is  mentioned  b\- 
Campion  as  one  of  the  earliest  remains  in 
which  the  foot  is  cov'ered. 

According  to  the  Talmudists,  he  says,  there 
view  of  design  and  were  sandals  who.se  .sole,  or  lower  part,  was 

craftsmen  have  of  wood  and  the  upper  of  leather,  and  these 

were  fastened  together  with  nails.  Some 
.sandals  were  made  with  rushes  or  the  bark 
of  palm  trees  and  were  oj)en  both  ways  so 
that  the  foot  could  be  j)ut  in  from  either 
end.  those  of  violet  or  purple  were  most 
valued  and  worn  by  people  of  ” finst  c]ualitv 
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^ aCIKaI  (iRKJ'XTC,  so  rich  in  her 
exciiiisite  sense  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
i.  X apparel,  evidently  was  not  lacking  in 
appreciation  of  the  shoemaker’s  art.  She  has 
passed  down  to  us  through  the  centuries  a 
finer  and  more  varied  collection  of  shoe  styles 
than  any  other  nation  of  antic] uity.  Moreover, 
each  style  derives  added  interest  from  its 
association  either  with  the  district  in  which  it 
originated,  some  well-defined  purpo.se  for 
which  it  was  produced,  or  .some  famous 
personage  whose  name  it  bore,  or  by  whom 
it  was  inspired. 

Shoes  called  Alcibicides,  for  example,  took 
their  title  from  the  Greek  general  (402-404  b.c.) 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  hrode- 
quiu.  Iphicrates,  famous  as  an  Athenian 
military  leader,  and  himself  a shoemaker’s  son, 
gave  his  name  to  shoes  known  as  1 phicratides. 
Corinth’s  name  is  i)erj)etuated  in  the  st>  le  of 
shoes  known  as  Coniiihidus  ; and  in  similar 
fashion  an  elegant  shoe,  worn  by  the  women  of 
Argos,  took  its  name  from  that  source. 

These,  however,  are  but  a few  of  many 
(ireek  shoes  to  which  M.  J.  JC  Yernaux 
devotes  an  exhaustive  account  in  his  work. 

La  Chaussure  a Travers  Les  Ages.” 

In  the  cour.se  of  that  account,  he  reminds 
us  that,  despite  the  great  variety  of  Greek 
footwear  known  to  have  existed,  law-makers 
did  not  always  permit  it  to  be  worn. 

Slaves,  for  exanpile,  were  compelled  to  go 
bare-footed,  and  the  Spartan  law-giver, 
Lycurgus,  nine  centuries  before  Christ, 
ordained  that  shoes  should  be  worn  onl\-  for 
hunting  and  fighting.  Even  the  children  of 
Sparta  were  forbidden  to  wear  sandals  except 
in  severe  weather. 

Zaleucus,  the  Greek  i)hiloso])her  (700  B.c.), 
laid  down  the  rule  that  courtesans  must  not 
wear  ‘‘  buckles  of  gold,  chains  and  precious 
stones  in  their  shoes.” 

Plato,  two  centuries  later,  counselled  that 
everyone  should  go  bare-footed. 

The  earliest  Greek  shoes  that  M.  Yernaux 
mentions  are  simple  sandals  fitting  the  foot, 
but  leaving  the  toes  free,  and  attached  by  two 
strajis  crossed  over  the  instep. 

These,  according  to  Yincent,  were  found  on 
the  feet  of  prisoners,  believed  to  have  been 
Greeks,  depicted  on  an  Egyptian  Tomb  at 
Bene  Has.san-el-Ouadim.  The  picture  from 
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I WI RA  DES  were  a class  of  footwear, 
I ^ invented  in  Thrace,  wliich  varied  greatly. 
■*  The  l^eotians  were  shod  with  them, 
leather-soled  for  the  rich  and  wooden-soled 
for  those  less  fortunate,  but  always  simple  and 
without  ornament.  There  were,  too,  embades 
for  comedians  ; but  these,  says  M.  Yernaux, 
differed  from  the  cothurne  only  in  the  colour 
and  ornamentation  of  the  leg.  He  (piotes 
Plante  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
.soles  were  .sometimes  attached  with  gold 
nails,  but  sugge.sts  himself  that  these  were 
ornamental  studs,  f'mbades,  he  says,  were 
boots  cut  in  such  a way  that  they  showed  the 
legs  to  advantage,  which  explains,  according  to 
one  author,  why  women  of  high  rank  promptly 
adopted  this  form  of  theatrical  footwear. 

Rrodeqtiins,  as  mentioned,  owed  their 
origin  to  .\lcibiades,  but  the  name  also  has 
been  applied  to  many  other  forms  of  footwear 
which  cover  the  leg,  but  bear  no  other  resem- 
blance to  the  original,  .\mong  the  forms 
mentioned  are  the  I'hrvgiini  brodequin,  a kind 
of  high  boot. 

The  pluier.asia,  originally  worn  by  priests  for 
religious  ceremonies,  was  made  of  white 
leather  or  hne  white  cloth  ornamented  with 
embroideries.  Later,  according  to  Petronius, 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  courtesans.  The 
philosophers  also  wore  the  pliaecasia,  but 
there  it  was  made  of  black  leather. 

The  endromida  was  worn  by  the  gladiators 
and  athletes  in  the  Olympic  games.  It 
covered  jiart  of  the  leg  and  the  foot  to  the  base 
of  the  toes,  holding  the  foot  firmly,  yet  leaving 
it  freedom  of  movement. 

Greek  women  appear  to  have  had  the  same 
catholicity  of  taste  in  footwear  as  those  of  our 
own  times.  They  had  sandals  of  many  types, 
held  on  their  feet  or  legs  by  thongs  or  ribands. 
Shoes  which  covered  the  feet  and  were 
intended  for  walking  were  called  ere  pi  da. 
Soles  sometimes  were  of  thick  cork,  covered 
with  leather. 

.\mong  the  sandals  were  two  distinct  types 
of  boudoir  or  indoor  slippers,  one  of  cloth, 
ornamented  and  embroidered,  and  the  other 
either  of  cloth  or  deerskin. 

There  were  shoes  in  the  form  of  little  boats, 
held  to  the  foot  by  broad  ribbons  gracefully 
entwined  around  the  leg  ; and  these  only 
noblewomen  were  permitted  to  wear. 

Two  other  forms  were  light  shoes,  made  of 
fine  cloth,  which  were  the  di.stinctive  footwear 
of  beaux  and  courte.sans. 

There  were  others,  called  Raticides,  gener- 
ally yellow  and  .sometimes  decorated,  which 
derived  their  name  from  a dance  ; and  another 
form  of  sj^ecial  white  shoes,  which  constituted 
the  ceremonial  footwear  of  bridegrooms. 


Invalid  sli])pers,  made  of  felt  or  cloth,  hau 
their  own  distinctive  names,  as  did  another 
form  of  footwear  jieculiar  to  the  Kings  of 
Athens. 

The  philosophers  wore  a shoe  which  M. 
Yernaux  calls  the  baxee  and  which  he  tells  us 
was  worn  by  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was 
a .sandal  fixed  to  the  foot  by  a strap  from 
between  the  first  two  toes  to  the  instep,  and 
had  a vamp  and  quarter  fastened  in  front. 

There  were  slippers  of  an  Egyptian  charac- 
ter, with  up-turned  toes  ; tight-fitting,  narrow 
slippers  ; broad,  boat-shaped  .slippers  ; a tvpe 
of  shoes  peculiar  to  the  common  people  and 
another  variety  of  open  shoes  worn  by  women. 

Each  of  these  had  distinctive  names,  as 
also  did  a peculiar  variety  of  shoes  ornamented 
with  raised  points  to  protect  the  feet. 

There  were  shoes  peculiar  to  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  another  variety  of  plain  shoes 
worn  only  by  men. 

Two  varieties  of  mules  are  mentioned  bv 
name,  and  there  were  still  further  definite 
st\  le  names  applied  to  footwear  for  old  people 
and  invalids-,  to  fur  shoes  used  in  winter,  to 
shoes  made  with  strips  of  cloth  or  leather,  to 
shoes  with  open-work  vamps  and  to  two  other 
types  characterised  by  high  quarters,  separated 
from  the  vamps  and  buttoning  on  the  leg  at  the 
height  of  the  ankle. 

Shoes  made  of  sheepskin  had  their  own 
})articular  name,  and  the  same  was  true  of  a 
kind  of  felt  .sock  of  triple  thickness  which  was 
worn  inside  wooden  sabots. 

-Mtogether,  M.  Yernaux  mentions  more  than 
fifty  dilferent  varieties  of  ancient  Greek 
footwear  to  which  distinctive  names  were 
assigned . 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  these  was  a 
combination  of  musical  instrument  and  .shoe 
which  bore  the  name  croiipezie.  Originally, 
this  was  s simple  wooden  sole  held  to  the  foot 
by  a thong,  and  used  by  musicians  for  beating 
time.  Later,  it  developed  into  a kind  of 
bellows  jnovdded  with  a metal  or  reed  tongue, 
and  was  played  with  the  foot. 

.Vs  in  our  own  times,  some  cities  or  districts 
were  famous  for  their  productions.  Sicyon, 
for  e.xample,  made  footwear  of  a particularlv 
lu.xurious  kind,  which  became  known  bv  the 
name  Sicyonians.  These  were  trimmed  with 
purple  and  gold,  stitched  and  embroidered. 

Leathers  used  by  the  Greeks  were  rarelv 
black.  Women  favoured  white,  red,  yellow, 
or  green.  Men  wore  red  and  very  occasion- 
ally black. 

Luxury  in  footwear  knew  no  bounds.  Gold, 
ivory,  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver  buckles 
and  trimmings  were  used  in  profusion. 
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The  Shoe  has  a long  and  interesting  history,  and  the  Shoemakers’  craft  an  old  and  hon- 
ourable tradition.  In  recalling  month  by  month  the  picturesque  chapters  in  the  Story 
of  the  Shoe,  the  British  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Limited,  dedicates  this 
series  of  articles  to  The  Shoe  Trade  of  To-day,  tvhich  it  is  privileged  to  serve. 
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\SI  I lOX  i)layt'(l  an  inijiortant  ]>arl  in  tlic 
M footwear  of  ancient  Rome.  J‘X  cn  now,  in 
JL,  the  variations  of  Roman  shoe  fashions  that 
are  known,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a remarkably 
clear  reflection  of  the  famous  city’s  history  and 
social  customs.  The  stern  severity  and  rigid 
discipline  of  the  Republic,  for  example,  have 
their  manifestations  in  footwear  such  as  the 
solect,  the  pero,  the  calceus,  the  caliga,  and  the 
crepida.  The  luxurious  decadence  of  the 
hhnpire  is  .seen  in  the  ocreci,  the  C(nnp'igu<;,  and 
the  tzuiiga. 

Roman  slaves,  M.  Vernaux  tells  us,  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  shoes  of  anv  kind.  The 
]>oorer  clas.ses  had  to  content  themselves  with  a 
kind  of  heavy  sabot  originally  intended  to  be 
worn  by  convicts,  and  made  heavy  to  diminish 
their  chances  of  escaping.  Peasants  wore 
another  clums\'  wooden  shoe  known  as  a 
scitlpuneci.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale, 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  were  lavi.shed 
on  the  feet  of  the  mightx'. 

buxurv  reached  its  highest  ]>itch  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire,  but  even  under  the  Kepuldic 
high  dignitaries  are  recorded  as  aj^pearing  in 
footwear  soled  with  gold  or  sib  er.  Emperors 
and  Empresses  had  their  shoes  decorated  with 
pearls  and  diamonds. 

'I'he  tzauga,  at  one  time  only  permitted  to 
be  worn  by  the  Emperor,  was  dyed  purple  and 
ornamented  with  the  eagle  embroidered  in 
gold.  Exile  and  confiscation  of  property  were 
the  penalties  for  unauthorised  use  of  that 
fashion.  Roman  women,  however,  followed 
the  Imperial  example  ; and  we  ha\e  Pliny 
])i‘otesting  : “Our  women  are  not  content  with 
decorating  their  shoes  with  precious  stones 
and  jewels,  they  adorn  also  the  slippers  they 
wear  in  their  apartments.  Ih-ecious  stones  do 
not  satisfy  them.  In  order  to  be  in  the  fashion 
thev  must  walk  on  pearls  and  trample  the 
ro\al  ornaments  underfoot.’’ 

Seneca  tells  of  Ca'sar  appearing  in  public  in 
shoes  of  gold  ornamented  with  pearls. 

When  luxury  was  at  its  peak  even  honses 
were  provided  with  changeable  shoes  made  of 
gold  and  silver.  According  to  Pliny,  Nero’s 
wife,  I’oppea,  made  it  a practice  to  have  her 
most  beautiful  coursers  shod  with  gold. 

Heliogabalus,  who  had  the  commendable 
trade-building  habit  of  never  wearing  the  same 
shoes  twice,  is  said  to  have  had  his  footwear 
trimmed  with  precious  stones. 

Aurelian,  fifty  years  later,  attempted  to 
regulate  one  phase  of  fashion  by  forbidding 
men  to  wear  painted  shoes.  Courtesans  striv- 
ing constanth'  to  increase  the  elegance  of  their 
footwear,  adopted  red,  a colour  forbidden  to 


women.  When  the  Roman  ladies  ]>rotested, 
Anrelian  prohibited  the  wearing  of  the  colour 
b\-  men. 

Nearl}'  all  women’s  shoes  were  dyed,  a few 
black,  but  mostly  green  and  purple  ; and 
the  art  of  shoemaking  was  carried  to  .so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  .shoes  became  one  of 
the  j)rincipal  articles  of  decoration. 

Class  distinctions  also  were  marked  by 
footwear.  Patricians  had  footwear  which  rose 
half-way  u])  the  leg  and  was  held  in  place  by 
four  fastenings.  Plebian  footwear  did  not 
pass  the  ankle,  and  was  held  by  a simple  strap. 

Decorated  soles  were  used  by  the  Komans, 
and  with  them,  as  with  the  Greeks  and 
J’ersians,  it  was  customary  for  people  of 
diminutive  .stature  to  resort  to  thick  cork  soles 
to  achieve  an  appearance  of  greater  height. 

Roman  footwear  as  a whole,  M.  Vernaux 
akso  points  out  in  his  work,  “ La  Chaussure 
a Travers  les  Ages,’’  springs  from  three  well- 
defined  types,  the  solea,  the  pero,  and  the 
calceus. 

The  solea  originally  consisted  of  a single 
sole  on  which  the  foot  was  held  by  thongs 
or  straps  called  vincula.  Some  were  square- 
toed,  others  rounded  or  pointed  ; and  soles 
might  be  leather,  boxwood,  or  some  other 
wood  ; but  in\'ariably  they  were  attached  by 
straps. 

There  was  a plebian  solea,  held  to  the  foot 
bv  one  or  two  straps,  attached  to  ears,  or  flaps, 
on  the  sole,  besicle  the  toes  and  the  instep. 
The  straps  were  knotted  on  the  instej). 

’I'he  solea  of  the  patricians  had  a kind  of 
extended  counter  and  a broad,  solid  tongue 
covering  the  top  of  the  foot.  Over  the  instep 
the  tongue  was  broad  and  heart-shaped, 
narrowing  gradually  to  pass  between  the  first 
two  toes.  Smaller  straps,  attached  to  the 
edges  of  the  soles,  went  over  the  foot  near  the 
joint,  passing  through  the  longitudinal  strap. 
Other  straps,  attached  to  the  counter  at  the 
back  and  under  the  arch,  went  around  the 
ankle  and  over  the  instep,  uniting  in  a knot 
over  the  instep.  The  sole  was  notched  at  the 
toe  in  such  a wa>'  that  it  formed  two  divisions, 
one  for  the  great-toe  and  another  for  the 
four  remaining  toes. 

The  caliga  was  a shoe  of  the  solea  type.  The 
crepida  also  was  a simple  solea,  with  a thick  .sole 
made  of  many  layers  of  leather,  or  of  wood, 
held  on  the  foot  by  two  thongs,  one  to  the 
heel  and  the  other  to  the  toes.  The  crepida  was 
generally  worn  by  philosophers,  who  also 
wore  the  crepiiula,  a lighter  form  of  the  same 
shoe. 
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CA  LKjA 


UXDI<:R  the  liepublic  the  pero  was  tlie 
shoe  worn  by  nearly  all  the  Romans. 
Later,  only  the  peasants  wore  it.  As 
the  name  indicates,  it  was  originally  a shoe 
made  from  raw- hides  (perones)  and  was  a very 
early  form  of  footwear.  It  was  a kind  of  brode- 
quin,  consisting  of  a rough  envelope  moulded 
to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  rising  a few  inches 
above  the  ankle,  opening  down  the  front  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a modern  boot,  and 
fastened  by  laces.  Sometimes  it  was  given  a 
.sole. 

The  calceus  also  covered  the  whole  foot  to  a 
point  above  the  ankle.  It  fitted  close  to  the 
foot,  like  a stocking,  and  appears  to  have 
opened  at  the  front  to  admit  the  foot  ; and  a 
broad  tongue,  turned  down  from  the  top, 
providerl  ornamentation.  When  worn  by  the 
common  people  the  calceus  was  black.  More 
important  people  wore  a purple  version,  and 
later,  when  adopted  by  the  Kmperors,  it 
appeared  in  perfected  form  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver. 

As  with  other  types,  the  calceus  had  numer- 
ous variations.  A calceus  worn  by  Tiberius  had 
a sole,  and  was  held  in  position  by  straps, 
starting  from  the  sole  at  each  side,  crossing 
over  the  instep,  encircling  the  leg  several  times 
and  terminating  in  a knot.  Another  calceus, 
worn  by  Augustus,  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  Christian  era.  was  of  similar  type,  but 
apparently  of  more  pliable  leather.  It  had  no 
additional  sole. 

The  caliga  was  a military  form  of  footwear 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  straps 
[ligulae)  of  which  it  was  made.  It  took  man\- 
forms,  each  of  which  indicated  the  rank  of  the 

wearer. 


these  were  iron,  but  sometimes  gold  or  silver, 
according  to  the  fortune  and  rank  of  the 
wearer. 

There  was,  too,  a caliga  praetoriana,  worn, 
as  the  name  suggests,  by  the  praetorians,  and 
more  highly  ornamented. 

Another  form,  mentioned  by  M.  \ernaux, 
but  given  no  name,  was  a less  open  shoe 
composed  of  straps  which  covered  the  foot 
except  the  toes.  This  w'as  the  type  worn  by 
Cains,  son  of  Cermanicus,  and  from  which  he 
derived  the  nick-name  Caligula. 

The  ocrea,  a high  boot  w'orn  by  military 
leaders,  had  the  legs  armoured  with  metal, 
gold,  or  silver,  according  to  rank. 

This  armoured  ocrea  covered  the  foot  and 
leg  and  was  worn  over  a soft  leather  boot,  the 
top  of  which  was  allowed  to  fall  over  the 
armoured  outer  shell  to  form  an  ornamenta- 
tion. 

The  mulleus  was  a light  brodequin,  made  of 
soft  purple  leather,  worn  by  magistrates,  the 
children  of  senators,  and  adopted  b}'  the 
Kmperors.  There  were  many  forms  of 
mulleus  which  covered  the  foot  and  leg  to  the 
calf  and  were  trimmed  at  the  top. 

The  campagus  at  first  widely  worn  in  black 
and  later  in  purple,  a prerogative  of  the 
Kmperors,  was  a kind  of  brodequin.  In  one 
form  this  boot  covered  the  foot  to  the  base  of 
the  toes  and  was  held  in  position  by  a lace 
running  from  the  toes.  The  campagus 
reticulatus  was  made  of  a mesh.  It  left  the 
toes  free  and  was  held  in  position  by  a lace 
run  through  the  meshes.  This,  too,  was  a 
form  of  footwear  reserved  for  the  Kmperors. 


The  simple  caliga  had  a thick  wooden  or 
leather  sole  which  was  held  to  the  foot  by  a 
strap  wound  over  the  instep  and  around  the 
leg  above  the  ankle. 

Caliga  speculatoria  was  a form  used  by  the 
light  legions,  the  sole  being  thinner  and  the 
straps  differently  arranged. 

Caliga  clavata,  a form  used  by  mounted 
forces,  had  a thick  leather  or  wooden  sole 
heavily  studded  with  pointed  nails.  Csually 


The  tzangu  was  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
forms  of  Roman  footwear,  reserved  for  the  use 
of  Kmperors  and  Kmpresses.  Apart  from  the 
sole,  it  was  made  up  of  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  thongs,  embracing  the  whole  foot 
except  the  toes,  and  fastened  by  two  studs 
which  were  either  of  gold  or  diamonds.  A 
broad  strap,  forming  a kind  of  tongue,  was 
turned  down  over  a strap  which  encircled  the 
leg.  On  this  tongue  the  eagle  was  shown  in 
gold  or  jewels.  The  leather  was  purple. 


MULLEUS 


h'eprinfed  from  The  Footwear  Okgaxiser,  September,  i933- 
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early  BRITISH  AND  SAXON 


X iTL  after  the  eoniinj^  of  tlie  Roman 
lei^ions,  earh’  i’ritons  do  not  seem  to 
have  concerned  themselves  a great 
deal  about  clothing,  or  footwear  ; and  historv 
appears  to  have  troubled  them  equally  little, 
for  we  have  no  really  deiinite  ideas  as  to  what 
form  of  foot  covering  the\-  used.  All  the 
scantx-  evidence  available  suggests  that  their 
foot  coverings,  like  those  of  other  ])rimitive 
races,  were  crude  rawdiide  contrajitions, 
roughly  thonged  togetlu'r  to  form  a longitu- 
dinal seam  through  the  vamp  and  np  the 
back  of  the  heel,  h'ven  so,  much  information, 
howe\  er,  is  conjecture  rather  than  knowledge  ; 
and  we  must  rest  content  with  the  assunqition 
put  forward  bv  Canqiion  in  “ Ye  (lentle 
Craft,”  and  endorsed  by  Thomas  Wright  in 
‘‘  'I'he  Romance  of  the  Shoe,”  that  the  foot 
coverings  of  our  early  progenitors  jirobably 
bore  a reasonably  close  resemblance  to  the 
Scottish  pampooUe  or  the  Citarau,  worn  until 
comparatively  recent  times  in  forgotten 
corners  of  Ireland. 

Certainly  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that, 
whatever  the  kind  of  footwear  then  in  use, 
its  form  was  determined  much  more  by 
utilitv  than  by  fashion. 

Rome’s  legions  brought  their  own  civilisa- 
tion, and  its  fashions,  with  them  ; and  in 
Roman- British  relics  we  find  .sandals  and 
ankle  boots,  which  show  very  definite  traces 
of  Rome’s  civilising  infiuence.  l-'.laborately 
jHinched  and  cut-out  designs  were  used,  and 
despite  the  impression  that  soles  were  a 
later  atldilion  to  footwear,  there  were,  ipiite 
definitelv,  Roman  sandals  with  cork  soles 
and  ornamented  uppers. 

Saxons  seem  to  have  found  I'foman  inspira- 
tion for  most  of  their  earl\-  footwear  fashions, 
and  the  e.xamjile  of  a Saxon  high  shoe,  which 
is  illustrated,  shows  Roman  sandal  influence 
in  the  cut-out  openings  across  the  front, 
leaving  the  appearance  of  sandal  thongs. 
This  shoe,  inci(lentally,  bears  a close  resembl- 
ance to  one  shown  on  page  2S(>  of  ” The 
I'ootwear  Organiser”  for  April,  lfi.3.3,  as 
the  tvpe  worn  bv  the  Bersians  in  the  days  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes  (r):21-472  n.c.).  dhe 
chief  point  of  difference  is  that  the  I’ersian 
shoe,  copied  from  bas-reliefs  at  Perse]K)lis,  is 
either  ornamented  or  fastened  by  three  large 
buttons  which  are  lacking  on  the  Saxon  shoe. 

This  Saxon  shoe,  according  to  Campion, 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  is  taken  from  the  Durham  Book,  or  Book 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  believed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced bv  Fadfried,  later  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
who  died  a.d.  721. 

W'ooden  shoes  are  said  to  ha\-e  been  worn 


during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  but 
there  is  .some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  refer- 
ences to  wooden  shoes  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  wooden  soles,  with  uppers 
of  .some  more  pliant  material. 

Campion  points  out  that  about  that  period, 
wooden  soles  were  worn  even  by  the  most 
distinguished  and  highly  placed  people,  in 
proof  of  which  he  quotes  the  fact  that  when 
the  tomb  of  Bernard,  King  of  Italy  and 
grand.son  of  Charlemagne,  was  opened  there 
were  found,  in  gootl  preservation,  shoes  which 
an  Italian  writer  described  as  having  wooden 
soles  and  iqqiers  of  red  leather,  laced  with 
thongs. 

d'hese  shoes,  moreover,  explode  the  idea 
that  footwear  made  definitely  to  fit  right  and 
left  feet  is  a relatively  modern  innovation. 
f-Jernard’s  shoes  are  described  as  fitting  so 
closeh-  to  the  feet  that  the  order  of  the  toes 
can  be  seen  and  ” so  that  the  shoe  belonging 
to  the  right  foot  could  not  be  put  upon  the 
left,  nor  that  of  the  left  upon  the  right.” 

As  illustrating  the  extent  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  regarding  the  time  when  shoes 
were  first  made  in  lefts  and  rights,  Campion 
mentions  Dr.  Johnson’s  (juarrel  with  the 
accuracy  of  Shakes]ieare  where  he  describes 
the  smith  in  /v/»g  John  as  ‘‘  standing  on  his 
slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste  had  falsely 
thrust  upon  contrary  feet.”  Johnson  remarked 
” Shakespeare  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
man’s  shoes  with  his  gloves.  He  that  is 
hurried  or  frighted  may  put  his  hand  into 
the  wrong  glove,  but  either  shoe  will  admit 
either  foot.  1 he  author  seems  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  disorders  which  he  describes.” 
Which  proves,  not  only  that  Johnson  him- 
self wore  ” straights,”  but  that  his  self-assur- 
ance was  far  greater  than  his  knowled.ge  of 
footwear  history. 

The  Saxons  seem  also  to  have  I'evivcd  the 
elaborate  ornamentation  of  footwear  which 
prevailed  in  (ireece  and  Rome,  for  the  shoes 
of  the  nobilitv  and  plutocracy  of  the  time  are 
said  to  have  been  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  gilt,  whilst  those  of  people  slightly 
less  affluent  were  ornately  embroidered. 
Buskins  ornamented  with  gold  were  the 
footwear  of  Anglo-Saxon  princes  and  church 
dignitaries  ; and  Charlemagne,  at  the  same 
period,  used  gem-adorned  shoes  on  state 
occasions,  whilst  his  son  Bonis  de  Debonnaire 
wore  buskins  of  gold  fabric. 

A Benedictional  executed  between  .a.d. 
ffffff  and  ffS4  is  mentioned  hy  Camiiion  as 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  showing  a figure  of  Ftheldrytha,  a princess 
of  h^ast  .\nglia,  wearing  shoes  of  gold  tissue. 


The  Shoe  lui'i  a long  and  interesting  history,  and  the  Shoeni-akers'  craft  an  old  and  hon- 
ourable tradition.  In  recalling  month  by  month  the  picturesque  chapters  in  the  Story 
of  the  Shoe,  the  British  I'nited  Shoe  Machinery  Coni-pany,  Limited,  dedicates  this 
series  of  articles  to  The  Shoe  Trade  of  To-day,  which  it  is  privileged  to  serve. 
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NORMAN 


A O/xM/.  J .V  A XKLK-BOOl 


I was  comparalivcl\-  sli^nit  in  llie  years  the  long  jioints  with  tow  and  twistin 
A ^immediately  following  the  Comiuest.  into  the  shajie  of  a ram’s  horns  ; and  rej 

Sterner  business  than  fashion  occupied  men’s  of  ecclesiastical  disappro\'al,  the  fash 

minds  ; and  the  types  of  footwear  prevailing  (piickly  taken  up  by  the  nobles  of  the 

among  the  Saxons  remainerl  in  use,  with  very  Probably  its  own  inherent  absurd 
little  modihcation.  Then  as  settled  conditions  the  discomfort  it  must  have  intlictec 
became  established,  fashions,  in  footwear  and  misguided  devotees  are  sufficient  to 
in  costume,  began  to  take  more  elaborate  for  the  fact  that  the  fashion  soon  di( 
forms.  but  it  was  de.stined  to  appear  again,  in 

1 he  Norman  ankle-boot  illustrated  is  varied  and  equally  fantastic  form, 

mentioned  both  by  Campion  in  “ \’e  (lenlle  Statues  of  earl\'  Engli.sh  Kings 
C raft  ” and  by  Wright  in  “ The  Romance  of  us  with  a fund  of  well  authenticated  ii 

the  Shoe.”  It  is  reproduced  from  a painting  tion  about  footwear  of  the  Plantagenet 

in  distemper  on  the  wall  of  a small  chajiel  and  it  .seems  that  the  form  of  dec 

under  .Vnselm’s  tower  in  C'anterbury  Cathe-  generally  favoured  was  .some  san 

dral,  and  the  influence  of  .sandal  design  is  arrangement  of  bands, 
seen  in  the  white-dotted  black  stri})s  which  Henry  IPs  (11. "id  1189)  shoes,  as  sh 
run  lengthwise  ami  across,  like  studded  his  tomb,  are  described  b\-  Camp 

thongs.  The  pronounced  inward  sweep  of  ” green  adorned  with  Irands  of  gold,  tk 

the  shoe  also  is  noteworthy  as  jierhaps  the  being  fa.stened  with  straps  of  red  le 

hrst  indication  of  a fashion  which  later  Richard  1 (118ft  119ft)  wore  boots  a 

became  as  prevalent  as  it  was  absurd.  with  broad  bands  of  gold,  and  similar  fc 

•\nother  style,  first  ado})ted  late  in  the  appears  to  have  prevailed  ver\  ge 

( ompieror’s  reign  by  his  eldest  sen,  Robert,  among  the  J'iuro])ean  nobles  of  hi 

was  responsible  for  that  prince  being  nick-  Henry  \’l  of  Sicilv,  who  died  two 

named  after  his  boots  in  much  the  .same  manner  before  J<ichard.  seems  to  have  surpass 

as  Cains,  son  of  the  Roman  emperor  Herman-  in  the  luxury  of  his  foot-coverinj 

icus.  Put  whereas  Cains  may  have  juided  Canqjion  tells  us  that  when  the  : 

himself  on  the  name  Caligula,  which  he  monarch’s  tomb  in  Palermo  Cathedr 

derived  from  the  military  ccilisa  worn  in  his  opened  his  feet  were  found  in  shoe 

boyhood,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Robert  can  pearly-embroidered  gold  fabric  uppe 

have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  cork  soles  covered  with  similar  cloth, 

name  Curta  Ocrea,  or  ” Short  Roots.”  which  Fing  John  of  hmgland  is  recorc 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a contemjv  ordering  women’s  boots  ” embroidere 
tuous  reference  to  his  diminutive  size.  circles.”  llenrv  Ill’s  footwear  is  .she 

1 he  reign  of  William  Rufus  (1087  IIHH)  liis  efhg\'  in  Westminster  Abbey  tr 

saw  a strange  revival  of  an  absurd  footwear  with  intersecting  bands  of  gold  f 

fashion  which  had  prevailed  centuries  before  diamond-shaped  openings  in  each  of 

in  ancient  Egypt.  Shoes  with  ridiculously  appears  the  figure  of  the  Ifnglish  Lion, 

long-pointed  toes  began  to  be  worn.  Despite  lulward  I (127:2  1307)  frowned  on  e.vi 
the  earlier  Egyptian  form  of  the  .same  idea.  ance  of  costume,  and  the  prevailing  fo 

tradition  has  it  that  the  extremely  long-toed  in  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  was 

shoe  was  invented  by  Henry  Plantagenet,  fitting  boots  or  shoes  with  tight  stockin 

Duke  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a large  growth  on  appearance  of  which  suggests  that  t 

one  of  his  feet.  Cani])icn  emlor.ses  that  little  noveltv  in  pre.sent-dav  masculine 

suggestion,  anel  says  that  at  the  out.set  tlie  socks. 

fashion  met  with  approval.  Once  it  was  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  Ec 
established,  the  length  of  the  toes  increased  reign  and  during  that  of  Edward  11 
rapidly  to  ridiculous  proportions;  and  some  1 327),  ornamentation  of  footwear  was  n 
were  made  like  a scorpion’s  tail.  and  the  prevailing  stvle  appears  to  ha^ 

The  clergy  condemned  the  st\  le  as  foppish  a form  of  footwear  which  Campion  de 

and  impious;  but  Hume,  in  his  History  of  as  ” half-boot  half-shoe- — more  or  les: 

ICngland,  tells  us  that  “ though  the  clergy  of  mented,  the  toes  pointed  and  a broad  0 

the  time  could  overturn  thrones  and  had  the  across  the  instep.”  Another  style  won 

authority  to  send  a million  men  on  their  same  time  is  shown  in  the  accomp 

errand  to  the  deserts  of  Asia  ” they  could  not  illustration  of  a buskin  secured  bv  a 

prevail  against  this  freak  of  fashion.  around  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Footwear 

Even  absurd  lengths,  often  a foot  beyond  style  fashioned  from  luxurious  materi; 

the  wearer’s  toes,  did  not  satisfy  the  fashion-  worn.  Campion  tells  us.  by  Kings  a 

leaders  of  the  time.  One  courtier,  whom  coronations,  and  by  Bishops  wher 

Lacroix  calls  ” Robert-le-Cornu  ” (Robert-  celebrated  Mass. 

The  Shoe  has  a long  and  interesting  history,  and  the  Shoemakers’  craft  an  old  and  hon- 
ourable tradition.  In  recalling  month  by  month  the  picturesque  chapters  in  the  Storv 
of  the  Shoe,  the  British  I'nited  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Limited,  dedicates  this 
series  of  articles  to  The  Shoe  Trade  of  To-day,  which  it  is  privileged  to  serve. 
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XIV  CENTURY 


f'^ASl^()X  in  footwear,  as  in  most  other 
^ ai tides  of  ajiparcl,  reached  a high  jhtch  ot 
magnificence  during  the  long  reign  of 
Kdward  III  ( 1 .327- 1 ;177).  Camjiion  enthusiasti- 
cally refers  to  the  })eriod  as  “ the  most  glorious 
era  in  the  history  of  ‘ the  gentle  craft  ’ ; and 

there  is  good  ground  for  his  enthusiasm.  Con- 
ditions which  ])revailed  not  only  allowed,  but 
clamoured  for,  the  highest  possible  exjiression  of 
shoe  craltsmanshi]).  Those  who  were  rich  or 
noble  were  giving  full  rein  to  extravagance  ; and 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  shoemakers — 
good  business  men  as  well  as  good  craftsmen — 
had  failerl  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  sumji- 
tnous  exam|)les  of  taste  and  skill  to  adorn  the 
feet  of  the  mightv. 

We  have  records  of  some  very  line  examples  of 
their  achievements.  Some  of  these  are  men- 
tioned in  “ Ye  (ientle  Craft  ” as  being  discovered 
on  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chajiel,  Westminster, 
when  it  was  being  altered  for  the  House  of 
Commons  ; and  there  is  a strange  ironv  in  that 
fact,  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  time  of 
Fdward  HI  sjient  much  of  its  time  in  recording 
ineffectual  ])rotests  and  complaints  against  the 
jirevailing  extravagance  in  costume. 

One  particularly  interesting  shoe  of  which  we 
know  is  the  Rose  Window  shoe,  of  which  one 
writer  says  ; “ It  is  imjiossible  to  conceive  any 
shoe  more  exipiisite  in  design  . . . for  beaut>-  of 
pattern  and  splendour  of  eftect  this  English  shoe 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  l;eyond  all  C.reek,  bevond 
all  Roman  fame,”  The  design  of  this  shoe 
reflects  the  rose  windows  in  the  architecture  of 
the  period,  particularly,  as  Campion  points  out. 
the  ro.se  window  in  the  transejit  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s  before  the  great  tire  of  lOtUC  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  that  it  was  a design  in  fairly 
general  use,  for  Chaucer,  in  his  description  of  the 
parish  clerk  in  the  ‘‘  Miller’s  Tale,”  mentions 
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some,  when  they  go  flip,  flap,  up  and  down  in 
the  dirt,  casting  up  mire  to  the  knees  of  their 
wearers  ■'  ” 

These  pantolfles  were  a type  of  slipper,  and 
tlie  corked  shoes  to  which  Stubbes  refers  were  a 
form  of  high-heeled  shoes  favoured  bv  ladies 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  “ ]\Ioy!es,” 
heelless  slippers  which  were  the  forerunners  of 
our  ])resent-day  mules,  also  were  worn  during 
Mary’s  reign. 

Bows  and  shoe-laces  were  a fashion  begun  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

During  James  I’s  and  Charles  I’s  reigns, 
double  silk  laces  with  silver  fringes  and  tags 
were  worn  by  the  beaux,  silk  and  linen  ties  by 
those  a shade  less  pretentious  and  leather  fasten- 
ings by  the  commoners. 

Large  bows  and  roses,  ornamented  with  gold, 
came  into  vogue  in  the  time  of  Charles  1. 

The  chopine,  rightly  didjbed  by  Campion,  as 
“ one  of  the  greatest  monstrosities  of  footwear,” 
was  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Its  origin  probably  was  Eastern.  Certainly  it 
was  in  general  use  in  Venice,  and  a contemporary 
author,  Thomas  Caryate,  tells  us  in  his 
“Crudities”  (Bill)  “no  woman  whatsoever 
goeth  without,  either  in  her  house  or  abroad.  . . . 
There  are  many  of  the.se  chopineys  of  a great 
height  ; even  half  a yard  high.” 

Hamlet  says  : “ Your  ladvship  is  nearer  to 

heaven  than  when  1 saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude 
of  a chopine.” 

Forked  toes  appear  to  have  had  a period  of 
revival  shortl\-  after  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts, 
for  Campion  quotes  a writer  of  the  period  (ihii) 
as  saying,  “ A fashion  we  have  lately  taken  up  is 
to  wear  our  forked  shoes  almo.st  as  long  again  as 
our  feet.” 

High  boots  made  of  Spanish  leather  were 
fashionable  among  all  classes  during  Charles  I’s 
reign.  When  walking,  the  tops  were  turned  down 
to  show  the  rich  lace  linings,  and  when  riding 
turned  iq)  for  protection.  Cavaliers  had  the 
toes  of  these  boots  made  broad.  I’uritans, 
unwilling  to  have  even  the  .shape  of  their  boots 
the  same,  adopted  sharp-pointed  toes.  Fre- 
quently the  tops  of  these  were  cut  so  wide  that 
wearers  could  not  walk  without  straddling. 

I'rench  boots  with  wide  tops  filled  with  lace 
frills  came  into  fashion  with  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11. 

The  high,  stiff.  Jack-boot  came  into  fa.shion 
after  the  revolution  of  BkS8. 

.Vnne’s  reign,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
was  marked  by  a buckle  fashion,  shoes  being 
fastened  by  a leather  strap  passing  through  a 
buckle  occasionally  ornamented  by  a small 
stiffened  tie. 


CIL\K()\VS  remained  fashionable  among 
the  nobility  of  Lngland  up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  \'H’s  accession  (IdSa).  But  at 
least  half  a century  before  then  another  form  of 
footwear,  ecpially  riiliculous  to  modern  eves, 
came  into  use.  Long  spike-toed  pattens,  or 
clogs,  of  the  t\-pe  illustrated,  made  their  appear- 
ance ; and  as  if  to  accentuate  their  length,  shoes 
worn  with  them  were  shorter  at  the  toes.  This 
fashion  was  as.sociated  with  the  reign  of  Heiirv  \'  1 . 

His  succe.s.sor’s  period  of  rule,  Edward  IV, 
was  marked  by  adojdion  of  side-laced  ankle 
lioots  by  the  middle  clas.ses  ; and  by  a new  out- 
break of  enthusiasm  for  crakows,  then  known  as 
poulaines. 

Evidently  the  fashion  was  carried  to  extremitv, 
for  Campion,  in  “ Ye  Gentle  Craft,”  tells  us 
that  “ even  boys,  especiall\-  in  the  courts  of 
])rinces,  had  })oints  at  the  toes  of  their  shoes  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  long  and  upwards.” 

Then  Parliament  intervened  (14(i.‘l)  with  an 
enactment  which  forbade  the  mlTking  of  shoes 
the  “ beakes  ” or  “ pykes  ” of  which  were  carried 
more  than  two  inches  beyond  the  toes  of  the 
wearer.  Penalties  for  violation  of  this  law  were 
that  the  offender  should  be  cursed  by  the  clergv 
and  also  fined  twenty  shillings.  t3ne-third  of 
such  fines  went  to  the  King,  another  to  the 
Cordwainers  of  London  and  the  last  to  the 
Chamber  of  London. 

Forbidden  to  achieve  absurditv  bv  e.xtending 
lengfliwise,  fashion  consoled  itself  by  expanding 
side\ea\  s.  Toes  became  so  wide  that  “ the\- 
wor.se  slippers  so  broad  in  front  as  to  e.xceed  the 
measure  of  a good  foot.”  These  toes,  of  “ duck- 
bill ” shape.  Campion  believed  to  have  originated 
in  Flanders ; and  they  were  applied  even  to 
armour. 

Wide-toed  footwear  remained  fashionable  for 
nearh'  a century.  Then  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  Parliament  prohibited  the  wearing  of 
.shoes  with  toes  more  than  si.x  inches  wide. 

“ Slashed  ” toes  and  uppers  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1,  and  remained  in 
fashion  throughout  the  Tudor  period. 

Shoe  clasps  pla\ed  an  important  part  in 
footwear  fashion  during  the  reign  of  Henrv  VHl, 
and  Campion  mentions  a book  of  drawings  by 
Hans  Holbein  from  which  it  appears  that  even 
that  great  master  did  not  consider  the  designing 
of  “ hatbands  and  clasps  for  shoes  ” beneath 
his  dignity. 

“ Corked  shoes,  pinsnets,  pantol'fles  and 
slippers,”  Stubbes  tells  us  in  his  “ Anatomy  of 
Abu.ses  ” (laSS)  were  the  fashion  of  that  period. 

Pantoffles,  if  we  may  accept  Stubbes’  verdict 
on  them,  cannot  have  been  either  graceful  or 
elegant,  for  he  asks  ; “I  low  should  they  be  hand- 
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ing  to  one  contemporary  writer,  most  of  the 
parlours  in  the  Kingdom  were  turned  into 
suf villas,  and  the  ladies’  work-tables  were  covered 
with  shoe-making  tools.  “ I ncommon  indeed 
was  the  sight  of  the  fair  foot  that  was  not  bootcfl 
or  shod  by  an  amateur  hand.” 

War  had  a decisive  intluence  on  masculine 
footwear  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  boots  came  into  general  use.  The 
Hessian  boot,  favoured  by  Napoleon,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a direct  descendant  from  the 
earlier,  heavier  jack-boot,  was  worn  over  light 
pantaloons,  and  was  a part  of  the  English  officer’s 
ecpiipment  during  the  French  War.  Cienerally, 
this  boot  was  worn  with  a tassel  in  front.  It  was 
cut  to  fit  close  to  the  calf  of  the  w'earer’s  leg,  and 
at  the  front  rose  to  a point  just  below  the  knee-cap, 
the  top  line  sweeping  downward  and  backward  in 
a gentle  curve  below  the  back  of  the  knee-joint. 
It  w'as  a graceful  boot  which  retained  popularity 
as  long  as  knee  breeches  were  w'orn.  In  some  of 
its  forms,  created  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  dandies 
of  the  time,  it  w*as  cut  dowm  the  front,  trimmed 
with  a turn-down  top  and  fastened  with  orna- 
mental ties. 

The  Na])oleon  boot,  similar  in  style  to  the 
Hessian,  but  h 'her,  stilfer.  and  higher  in  the 
front,  lacked  thi  'acefulness  of  the  Hessian,  and 
w as  pre-eminent  i riding  boot. 

The  Wellingto  ..  another  boot  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  is  general Iv  regarded  as 
being  the  outcome  of  a change  of  trouser-fashion. 
Full-length  trousers  came  into  use  for  military, 
and  later  for  civilian,  w ear,  and  their  coming  made 
high-boots,  such  as  Hessians,  awkward  to  put  on. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  this  awkwardness,  the 
legs  of  high  boots,  for  a time,  were  cut  wider,  so 
that  they  could  be  put  on  over  the  long  trousers 
with  greater  ease.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
solved  the  problem  by  having  his  boots  cut  shorter 
in  the  leg.  so  that  they  reached  only  to  the  calf, 
and  the  practical  character  of  the  change,  plus 
the  prestige  of  the  Iron  Duke  himself,  at  once 
established  the  boot  in  fashion  both  in  England 
and  abroad.  Its  ]:>opularity  remained  as  late  as 
1 <sr)0,  and  W'cllington  with  red  or  purple 
uppers  were  worn  by  civilians  late  in  the 
\ ictorian  era 

The  Hlucher,  another  of  the  series  of  boots 
named  after  military  leaders  and  worn  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
essentially  utilitarian  in  design.  Blucher.  like 
every  good  general,  knew'  the  importance  of 
providing  his  men  with  thoroughly  practical 
equipment  ; and  the  boot  which  bore  his  name 
was  evolved  as  marching  footwear  for  infantry. 
The  fact  that  it  remains,  even  now.  the  regulation 
tvpe  of  infantry  boot,  and  that  it  survived  the 
test  of  the  Great  War,  is  probablv  the  highest, 
possible  tribute  to  the  famous  general's  judgment. 
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Boots  with  uppers  of  dainty,  embroidered 
silk,  extremely  light,  thin  soles,  and  high 
heels  were  the  prevailing  footwear  fashion 
for  w'omen  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  lunbroideries,  ornamental  threads,  and 
bindings  w'cre  frequent  adornments  of  women’s 
shoes  at  that  time  ; and  Campion,  in  ” \'e  Gentle 
Craft,"  tells  us  that  the  eml^roidery,  sometimes  of 
tloral  design,  often  w'as  exquisitely  worked.  He 
tells  us,  too,  that  the  fashionables  of  the  period 
generallv  wore  high  red  heels,  with  buckles  of 
enormous  size.  So  large,  in  fact,  that  Sheridan, 
in  one  of  his  comedies,  jocularly  doubted  w'hether 
the  buckle  was  made  for  the  shoe  or  the  shoe  for 
the  buckle. 

This  prominence  of  buckles  in  shoe  fashions 
progressed  with  the  century  until,  towards  its 
close,  buckles  reached  the  summit  of  their 
grandeur,  being  richh'  ornamented  and  studded 
with  precious  stones.  Less  opulent  people,  not 
to  be  completely  outdone,  generally  managed  to 
decorate  their  footwear  with  paste  imitations. 

” Monsieur-d-la-Mode,"  a poem  of  the  time 
wdneh  Campion  cpiotes,  pictures  a dandy  w'earing 

” A ]>air  of  fine  pumps  made  up  of  grained 
leather 

So  thin  he  can’t  venture  to  step  on  a feather  ; 
His  buckles,  like  diamonds,  must  glitter 
and  shine, 

Should  the\'  cost  fifty  pounds  they  would 
not  be  too  fine.” 

Fashion  next  concentrated  its  attention  on  the 
(juarters  of  women’s  shoes,  and  we  find  in  the 
footw'ear  worn  during  the  last  few  decades  of  the 
century  that  the  quarters  are  lowered  nearly  to 
vanishing  point. 

Heels,  too,  underw'cnt  drastic  fashion  changes. 
Thev  became  lighter,  and  w'ere  ])laced  farther 
under  the  foot,  some  approaching  almost  half-way 
to  the  w'aist  ; and  graflualh  they  were  low  ered  to 
such  an  extent  that  shoes  became  nearly  flat, 
with  the  toes  often  square-cut. 

Fashion  also  concerned  itself  with  fastenings 
and  Campion  notes  a struggle  for  supremacy 
between  tlie  shoe-string  and  the  buckle.  I'ashion 
favoured  shoe-strings,  but  buckle-making  had 
become  an  important  industry.  emplo\  ing  many 
thousands  of  hands,  in  Birmingham,  Walsall,  and 
Wolverhampton.  This  ” vested  interest,”  he 
tells  us,  resisted  what  it  described  as  ” the  most 
ridiculous  of  ’ ridicidous  fashions,  the  effeminate 
shoe  string  ” ; but  despite  mobilisation  of  all  the 
buckle-makers’  champions,  aided  by  ” the  lir.st 
gentleman”  in  Europe  and  his  royal  brothers,  the 
Dukes  of  \'ork  and  Clarence,  the  humble  shoe- 
string won. 

Interest  in  shoe  fashion  took  a ])eculiar  form  in 
the  earl\'  days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Amateur 
shoemaking  became  a feminine  craze,  and  accord- 
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